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the old government that has been lifted from 

President Roosevelt’s denial of Colombian 
wereignty for the purpose of affirming Pana- 
nese sovereignty seems to me unlikely to arouse 


him. 










































. Anarchistic enthusiasm, especially as every man 
if sense knows that Roosevelt never would have 

ma conggied to deny Colombian sovereignty, had Co- 

y _who wiilmbia been as strong as France or England. 
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seal mportant of the Spencer obituaries recognize 

0) who aoe he unmistakably Anarchistic trend of the phi- 

ground: a losopher’s political teaching. The Springfield 


most. refined 

self-instruc 
- not adopted 
lume may be 


Republican,” from whose article a paragraph 
sreprinted in another column, even goes so 

fir as to declare Spencer an Anarchist. There 
some justification for this, for Spencer’s doc- 
ine of equal liberty is Anarchism pure and 
tmple, and his magnificent championship of 


Pronun 


glish-speaking) 


bee liberty in so many directions has heen and will 
cal of impag™main one of the chief influences in the promo- 
ind the wort Mion of Anarchism. Nevertheless, so important 

¢ the matters in which he denied his funda- 
Read Bhental political principle in his efforts to apply 
loud more Hit that he cannot be adjudged an Anarchist. 


is theory of communal rights over the land 
itagonizes the Anarchistic doctrine that occu- 


German 


to mere elt : 
accurate oe M™mncy and use alone constitute a just land title ; 
emselves. lls advocacy of property in ideas is at war 
Sua ith the Anarchistic doctrine of free access to 
cture of the Mlte world of mind; and, above all, his justifica- 


lin of compulsory codperation for defence al- 
host ruins his otherwise Anarchistic indict- 

nent of majority rule over non-invasive minori- 
lies. Anarchists recognize in Herbert Spencer 
Kindred spirit, and offer to his memory their 


faithful workers for the cause of Anarchism. 
For many months Georgia Replogle has been 
seriously and sufferingly ill, and her illness has 
necessitated heavy expenditures, which the ardu- 
ous toil of Henry Replogle, himself in poor 
health, has been insufficient to meet. Their 
present condition is painful and perilous in the 
extreme. They have not authorized this journal 
to appeal on their behalf, but it takes the respon- 
sibility of doing so. The gratitude that all 
Anarchists must feel toward these clear-sighted 
and untiring champions of liberty should find 
immediate expression in the form of money 
contributions, which may be sent to Georgia 
Replogle, Box 1307, Denver, Colorado. And 
sympathetic letters from earnest friends, 
whether accompanied by money or not, would 
surely carry cheer and comfort to a home now 
buried in the darkness of depression. 


Once or twice already has reference been made 
in these columns to a forthcoming book by Paul 
Ghio, in the French language, on “ L’Anar- 
chisme aux Etats-Unis ” (Anarchism in the 
United States). The work is now before the 
public, issued by the Paris publishing house of 
Armand Colin. It is a volume of nearly two 
hundred pages, dealing in one chapter with the 
causes of revolutionary action in the United 
States, in another with the “ intellectual Anar- 
chists ” (represented by Liberty), and in a third 
with the “insurrectional Anarchists” (repre- 
sented by “ La Questione Sociale”). Unlike 
most of the writers who have tried to picture the 
Anarchist movement, M. Ghio endeavors to be 
fair, and his exposition of what he calls “ intel- 








Gutenberg the Arch Conspirator. 
{Henry Maret.] 

Everybody knowing how to read nowadays, those 
who write are responsible, naturally, for all crimes 
committed, since it is possible that the criminals have 
read their writings. By the same reasoning, when- 
ever a poisoning occurs, it is just to condemn all 
druggists in a lump, since, whether they sold the 
poison or not, they might have sold it. Everybody is 
aware that the reading of the newspapers is the 
cause of all the assaults upon property and person. 
History tells us that, before the abominable inven- 
tion of Gutenberg, humanity had lived steadily in the 
golden age, and no man had ever dreamed of slaying 
his brother. 


Are You You? 
[Saturday Evening Post.] 


Are you a trailer, or are you a trolley? 
Are you tagged to a leader through wisdom and folly? 
Are you Somebody Else, or You? 
Do you vote by the symbol and swallow it “ straight ”? 
Do you pray by the book, do you pay by the rate? 
Do you tie your cravat by the calendar’s date? 
Do you follow a cue? 


Are you a writer, or that which is worded? 
Are you a shepherd, or one of the herded ? 
Which are you—a What or a Who? 
It sounds well to call yourself “ one of the flock,” 
But a sheep is a sheep after all. At the block 
Youw’re nothing but mutton, or possibly stock. 
Would you flavor a stew? 


Are you a being and boss of your soul, 
Or are you a mummy to carry a scroll? 
Are you Somebody Else, or You? 
When you finally pass to the heavenly wicket, 
Where Peter the Scrutinous stands at his picket, 
Are you going to give him a blank for a ticket? 
Do you think it will do? 
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aa The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates 
that the editor approves their central purpose and general 
tenor, though he does not hold himself responsible for 
every phrase or word. But the appearance in other parts 
of the paper of articles by the same or other writers by no 
means indicates that he disapproves them in any respect, 
such disposition of them being governed largely by motives 
of convenience. 


The Degenerate Republic. 

Some persons still keep up appearances and 
profess to believe that the amount of free- 
dom once possessed and cherished by the 
United States has not been lost or surrendered 
through ignorance, greed, commercialism, 
and recklessness. It is time such ridiculous 
and nauseating pretensions were abandoned. 
American liberty is dead. <A vulgar, doubly 
offensive despotism has been permitted to 
rear and establish itself. 

We are behind England, behind Switzer- 
land, behind France, behind Germany even, 
in several important directions. None of 
those countries would endure such outrages as 
the degenerate American classes and masses 
have acquiesced in, even applauded. The con- 
stitution is annulled; plutocracy is on the 
throne, and cheap mountebank moralists carry 
out its orders while adding hypocrisy to 
tyranny and crime. The absurd and irrespon- 
sible Roosevelt is not merely an individual ; he 
is a type. 

When, after dismembering Colombia, he 
dared profess sentiments of amity and regard 
for her, he unwittingly characterized a spirit, 

a period, a generation. Machiavellianism is 

a thousand times more respectable than Hay- 
Rooseveltism. The most sickening feature of 
the Panama scandal is the cant, the assump- 
tion of virtue, by which it was justified. The 
highwayman’s plea may provoke your indig- 
nation ; the Rooseveltian appeal to the “ du- 
ties ” and “ burdens ” imposed on him by the 
treaty with Colombia that had run with the 
land makes you ashamed of the species to 
which you belong. How can such liars look 
one another in the face? you ask. Has decency 
departed to the beasts? 

But this is a digression. The Panama grab 
and the idiotic (read Rooseveltian) defence 
of it require no discussion in these columns. 
I mean to speak of the monstrous anti- 
Anarchist provision of the new immigration 





law, which a federal court has upheld as not 
inconsistent with the constitution ! 

The constitution! What is left of it? 
Have not ingenious hirelings of the brother- 
hood of thieves “ construed ” it out of real 
and substantial existence? Slavery, oppres- 
sion, massacre, torture, despotism, every crime 
and infamy is possible under the charter 
which was once thought so wonderful and 
so advanced and libertarian. It does not 
protect the Filipino victims of plutocratic 
aggression. It does not apply to Porto Rico, 
Alaska, and other “ possessions ” of the so- 
called republic, and it has been intimated 
that it may not extend even to the organized 
territories. 

Is it of much protective value at home? 
The greenback decision, the lottery cases, and 
a number of less notorious supreme court 
usurpations suggest the answer. A constitu- 
tion is worthless, worse than worthless, where 
the love of liberty is dead and the conception 
of liberty so ridiculously unintelligent as it 
is even among the teachers, judges, and editors 
of the United States. 

That the anti-Anarchist section of the immi- 
gration act should be held to be constitutional 
is, therefore, the most natural thing in the 
world. This section enables the government 
to do what no European country, Russia alone 
excepted, would think of doing; but what of 
that? The fiction that the United States is 
freer and more progressive than Europe might 
as well be discarded. 

One of the provisions of this section pro- 
vides for the exchusion and deportation of 
persons who disbelieve in all organized gov- 
ernment, even if they do not expound their 
disbelief here. This has been indignantly de- 
nounced at a mass meeting and in several lib- 
eral papers. But is it more outrageous and 
impudent than the denial of the freedom to 
advocate the abolition of the State by peaceful 
means, the substitution of voluntary codpera- 
tion, in a gradual and deliberate way, for the 
compulsory codperation of governmentalism, 
with its inevitable corruption, fraud, waste, and 
folly? Verily, most of the critics of the law 
(and how few there are!) understand the prin- 
ciple of liberty as little as do the knaves and 
ignoramuses who defend it. 

The comments on Judge Lacombe’s decision 
sustaining the law were unconscious exhibi- 
tions of ignorance and superficiality. What 

‘did “his honor” say? That the constitutional 
provisions guaranteeing freedom of belief, 
speech, and publication were not intended to 
benefit aliens. Any one already in this 
blessed country enjoys these rights; but he who 
seeks to join us has no rights that we are 
bound to respect. Was the absurdity of this 
position pointed out? Here and there the 
remark was freely made that the law, if not 
unconstitutional, ought to be amended, so that 
men like Tolstoi and Reclus and Kropotkine 
(and Jesus, it should be added) might be 
admitted. 

Let us see what this logic would lead us 
to. If congress may order the deportation 
of an immigrant within two years (or two 
months) of his arrival for professing or ex- 
pressing Anarchistic ideas, it may order his 





ee 
deportation within twenty years for the same 
offence. Unless he gets himself naturalized, 
he is without redress or protection. If he may 
be deported for preaching Anarchism, he may 
be deported for any and every reason, or unrea. 
son, the absolute congressional despotism gees 
fit to specify. He may be deported for criti. 
cising the president, for telling the truth 
about humbugs like Roosevelt, for opposing 
protection, for reminding us of the Declaration 
of Independence, even for advocating de- 
mocracy! What the citizen can claim as a 
right congress may make a crime and ground 
for deportation in an alien irrespective of the 
length of his sojourn in the country. If the 
constitution does not apply to him, he is as 
helpless as the subject of the czar. He need 
not be granted even a hearing. An “ adminis. 
trative order” will do in his case. 

But what does the constitution say? This: 
“Congress shall make no law ; 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.” It does not say that congress shall 
not deprive citizens or persons already in 
the United States of freedom of thought 
and utterance. The words are, “ shall make no 
law.” Is not the provision for the deporta- 
tion of aliens exercising, or known to have 
exercised abroad, the right of free speech “a 
law”? 

Judge Lacombe’s distinction is baseless. 
That it has not been universally repudiated 
is the result of general indifference and con- 
tempt for liberty, constitutionalism, and origi- 
nal Americanism. Who cares about rights, 
liberty, justice, in these days? Blood, spoils, 
full dinner-pails, and low amusements are 
the needs of the degenerate republicans fitly 
represented by half-witted buccaneers and vul- 
gar boodlers. S. R. 

The lengths and depths to which the apologists 
of capitalism will go in their efforts to bolster 
the existing order by which they live are strik- 
ingly shown in a pamphlet entitled “ Anarchy in 
Cleveland,” which the Republicans of Ohio 
issued and circulated in the last political cam- 
paign for the purpose of defeating Tom L. 
Johnson. The pamphlet bears a red cover de- 
corated with skull and cross-bones, and purports 
to be a series of excerpts from the minutes of 
the Franklin Club (afterwards the Liberty Asso- 
ciation) of Cleveland, Ohio, which met for many 
years on Sunday afternoons for the discussion of 
economic subjects. It is declared in the pam- 
phlet that these minutes were confiscated by the 
authorities during a search that followed the 
shooting of McKinley. As a matter of fact. 
however, no such confiscation occurred, and the 
minutes, instead of being in the possession of 
the Ohio authorities, are in the possession, ac- 
cording to the editor of the “ Ohio State Jour- 
nal,” of the Ohio Republican State Central 
Committee. How they got there is a mystery. 
Some think that they were stolen by the janitor 
of the hall in which the Liberty Association 
met ; others that they were delivered through the 
treachery of a former secretary. In making the 
excerpts from the minutes the Republican con 
mittee carefully selected every paragraph mak- 
ing any mention of Anarchism, in order to ide 
tify the Association with Anarchism in the pub 
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je mind, and also every paragraph making any 
nention of a Democrat or Populist or Single 
faxer as participating in the Association’s de- 
pates, While as carefully excluding or ignoring 
aery similar paragraph making like mention of 
a Republican, although many Republicans had 
jectured before the Association and taken part in 
is discussions. Furthermore, for nearly every 
name mentioned in the text of the pamphlet the 
committee provided a foot-note to more speci- 
fically connect that name with Tom L. John- 
op. I give some instances. Text: “ At the 
meeting held February 24, 1895, Harry H. 

Kline was elected chairman.” Foot-note: “ Mr. 

Kline is employed in the Engineer’s Department 
of the City of Cleveland.” Text: “On Septem- 
ber 5, 1897, Mr. Moore said that the present 
government exercised tyranny, and every one 
should do his best to abolish it.”” Foot-note: 
“Mr. Moore is at present employed doing po- 
litical work for Mayor Johnson.” Text: 
“March 27, 1898, Mr. Phiston announced that 
Iouis F. Post was about to publish a paper in 
Chicago called the ‘ Public’.” Foot-note: 

“Mr. Post is the reputed author of the State 
Democratic platform for 1903.” Now, by the 
same method these minutes could have been used 
with equal effect in spreading Anarchistic tar on 
the numerous Republicans who have addressed 
the Association, and this discrimination between 
Republicans and Democrats is what stamps the 
pamphlet as a dishonest, disreputable, and das- 
tardly piece of political trickery. However, it 
isall excellent advertising for Anarchism. “ Let 
the galled jade wince; our withers are un- 

wrung.” 


Alexander Horr declares his intention to 
publish a monthly journal of economics and pol- 
itics under the title of “ Freeland,” the first 
number appearing next April. Mr. Horr is 
an enthusiastic disciple of Hertzka, while ac- 
cepting at the same time the politics of Anar- 
chism. He has an exceptionally keen and active 
mind, and is equipped intellectually for the pro- 
duction of an interesting journal. If he takes a 
friend’s advice, however, he will not trust him- 
self to edit personally a paper written in the 
English language. Some years ago, when he 
contemplated such a paper, he had the codpera- 
tion of Mr. Byington, which insured satisfac- 
tory editing. Now he announces no substitute 
for Mr. Byington, and I fear for the results. 

The prospectus of “ Freeland ” announces that 
“its polities will be libertarian.” We are not to 
infer, I hope, that its economics will be authori- 
tarian. The subscription price of “ Freeland ” 
will be fifty cents a year, and communications 
may be addressed to Mr. Horr at 816 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The “ Truth Seeker,” for devoting so much 
of its abundant space to the Turner case, de- 
serves the thanks of all friends of liberty. It is 
tight when it says: “ The readers of no other 
paper in the country will be so enlightened. 

The few papers advocating mental liberty are 
too small to print all this matter; the many 
papers large enough to print it are too bigoted.” 


What matters the idol? The main thing is to 
kneel. The priest and the altar change, human 
obeisance never.—Henry Maret. 





The Bright Side of Rough Riding. 


It is one of the advantages of not being in politics 
that one may belong to a party without being obliged 
to agree with the other members of that party through 
thick and thin. Now I have supposed myself to be 
an anti-imperialist. But here are the anti-imperialists 
walking through the columns of the papers with 
very long faces indeed over this Panama affair, while 
I find myself able to smile as much as the approach 
of Christmas demands. I don’t like to be gloomy, and 
I am glad I can part company with them. 

Not that I do not object to the expansion of the 
empire. I wish it understood that I am a “ little 
American.” I would rather live in a small State 
well governed than in a large State ill governed, and 
I do not know who has the recipe for governing a large 
State as well as can be done with a small one. I 
greatly regret that to the other business of our 
government there is to be added a canal (under the 
governmental wing, if not built by the government 
itself) and the administration of another province, to 
further distract the minds of reformers and attract 
the minds of corruptionists. I can see no reason why 
the Panama service should not be as reliable a source 
of scandals as the postal service and the Indian serv- 
ice, and I fully expect that its need of watching 
will draw off part of the already scanty vigilance 
which looks after these others. Yet I smile. 

President Roosevelt’s cardinal offence in this matter 
has been his disregard of international law. Interna-- 
tional law is indeed as good a body of law as any 
that we have over us. It is devoted mainly, and on 
the whole efficiently, to preventing international war; 
this surely gives it a fair claim to our respect. But 
there is a fly in the ointment. International law 
is all arranged so as to help keep things as they are; 
and things must not stay as they are; therefore 
we have to recognize international law as the enemy 
of mankind on occasion. It seems to me that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has rightly seen and seized one of the 
oceasions where this is true, and has struck a blow 
against the law right where the law needed to be 
struck. The great power of his office makes the blow 
effective; so I smile. 

They are saying that it was a case of robbery; and 
some Anarchists are echoing the cry. Who was 
robbed, pray? I should be very sorry to see the 
Panamese robbed of their goods. But, so far as I see, 
the Panamese have their goods right where they want 
them, and their land is getting used for precisely what 
they most want it to be used for,—to wit, to cut a 
canal. If they are in any point dissatisfied with the 
action of the United States, I have overlooked the re- 
port of their dissatisfaction. The only people who 
profess to have a ground of complaint are the Co- 
lombians, who don’t live on the isthmus and are not 
being interfered with in their least whims as to any- 
thing that they have any business with; they are 
complaining because they are robbed of the privilege 
of oppressing the Panamese by stopping an important 
part of commerce on the isthmus. Their right to 
this privilege is based not on its making any dif- 
ference to them whether a canal is cut or not, but 
simply on their having enjoyed the oppressive privi- 
lege for a long time. The world is sick and sore and 
lame and faint with having such rights acknowledged 
on such grounds; and for once President Roosevelt 
has found it out. Therefore I smile. 

This is the radical fault of international law,— 
that it is based on the recognition of rights of 
sovereignty. Over in Europe there are a lot of men 
with a monstrous stock of cannon and bayonets and 
such goods, all presumably kept for the protection of 
the weak against the unrighteous strong; and they 
let the sultan go right on massacring people as often 
as he feels like it, not because they love him, nor 
because he owes money to their friends (for they have 
found out much more effective ways of collecting 
bonds than by leaving the sultan in charge; see, for 
instance, what they are doing just now at Panama 
about the Colombian bonds), nor because they cannot 
agree with each other (though this has something to 

do with it). but for the sake of preserving the princi- 
ple that a sovereign must be permitted to retain his 
sovereignty. If this principle were not to be re- 
spected, they do not know what would become of them 








and their cannon. Nor do I; but then, I don’t care 
what becomes of them, and they do. So, having in- 
ternational law pretty much in their own hands, they 
have settled this principle more firmly in interna- 
tional law than it is settled in any other part of 
human life at present. But Roosevelt has outfaced 
this with his bold and strong-handed assertion of the 
contrary principle that, when a government makes 

a nuisance of itself, it has no rights that need be held 
sacred. I want to see this principle received every- 
where; and I smile. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, while the United 
States acquires certain sovereign rights on the 
isthmus, which will doubtless be enough of a nuisance 
to rouse fervent wishes for their suppression, the 
revolution is distinctly a step toward greater local 
independence for the isthmus as a whole. The ten- 
mile strip gets an alien master, in exchange for a 
master almost equally alien; but the rest of Panama 
will be, as I suppose, rather more independent than 
Cuba. The empire of the United States is extended, 
but the amount of empire in the world is lessened. 
Why should I not smile? 

And there is a detail which interests me greatly. 
The prompt intervention of North American forces 
is a result of the traditional treaty right of the United 
States to keep order on the isthmus. It is true the 
legal application of this treaty to the present cir- 
cumstances is so shaky that the administration party 
is not likely to lay much stress on this in defending 
its action. Nevertheless it can hardly be supposed, 
even with the analogous case of Hawaii in mind, that 
such an immediate occupation of the isthmus would 
have been thought decent if there had not been this old 
and approved habit of landing troops at Colon in 
time of revolution. The American forces in Hawaii 
did not undertake to protect the revolutionary govern- 
ment against a possible counter-revolution. His- 
torians will certainly trace the present intervention 
in Panama to that old treaty as its source. But the 
right of the United States in the premises was strictly 
limited to keeping order. In proposing to keep the 
Colombian troops off the isthmus, therefore, the 
United States and President Roosevelt have com- 
mitted themselves to this luminous, but neglected, 
truth,—that, when a territory rebels.against the 
power which controls it, and that power sends an 
army to suppress the insurrection, this action on the 
part of the governing power is a public disorder such 
as it is the business of the police to suppress! I 
only wish they would live up to that; but how can I 
help smiling? STeEvEN T. BYINGTON. 


A Great Speech by Clemenceau. 

The question of liberty of education has occupied 
the French senate considerably of late, the members 
of the Extreme Left, as a rule, taking the Socialistice 
position of State monopoly of education. M. Georges 
Clemenceau, however, took issue with his fellow rad- 
icals, and on November 17 made a powerful and elo- 
quent plea for liberty. Clemenceau is no Anarchist ; 
he does not follow the logic of liberty to its conclu- 
sion; but his argument before the senate is so Anar- 
chistic in its tendency, and so little has been said about 
it in the American press, that large space in this is- 
sue of Liberty may be devoted to it with profit. 
About three-fourths of the speech is given below, 
translated from the report in Clemenceau’s paper, 

* L’Aurore ” , 

Gentlemen, a vote for liberty is about to be dropped 
into the urn containing the votes of men who de- 
mand liberty only for themselves. I reject the 
omnipotence of the laic State because I see there a 
tyranny; others reject it because it is not their 
tyranny. 2 

You wish, my dear friends [addressing the Left], to 
take away political power from the enemies of the 
republic; that is something; but it is not enough, 
for political power is ephemeral and passes away; 

I wish also to take away their power over souls. And 
I can do it only through liberty, because the soul 
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does not surrender to constraint. If constraint had 
been able to prevail, the church would be mistress of 
the world. I profit by the lesson. . . . . 

In education, as in every other part of the political 
structure, everything follows from two fundamental 
principles,—authority and liberty. Under monarchy 
and under the republic the same words are employed, 
but they stand for two absolutely different and abso- 
lutely opposite conceptions. Under monarchy author- 
ity comes from above; it is a delegation of divine 
power; as for liberty under monarchy, I should be 
much embarrassed to define it; it does not exist; let 
us say that from time to time the sovereign may take 
a notion to be tolerant. Under the republic liberty is 
the common right of each, and authority can be only 
the guarantee of the liberty of each. Only, a circum- 
stance arises to modify somewhat the position of 
each. 

The republicans have overturned the monarchy in 
the name of liberty. Then, in possession of authority, 
they have felt some difficulty in divesting themselves 
of a power which failed to save the monarchy. And, 
on the other hand, monarchists who had never granted 
liberty could not, when in the opposition, do otherwise 
than demand it. Hence an interchange of réles; and 
it is precisely this which has led me to explain to my 
colleagues how it is that presently my vote is going to 
be mingled for a brief moment with the votes of 
the Right. 

In spite of the great temptation to not divest our- 
selves, or to divest ourselves as little as possible, of 
this authority which our party possessed, we neverthe- 
less have granted liberties which this country had 
never known before. We have given liberty of the 
press such as no régime has known; we have given lib- 
erty of assemblage such as no former government of 
France could have lived under. And we are engaged 
in establishing, in spite of you [designating the 
Right], liberty of conscience, by liberating this 
country from the yoke of the Catholic church. 

When we gave these liberties, what happened? 

We mingled our votes with those of the Right, and we 
did it in the name of the liberty which it would have 
denied us if the réles had been interchanged. Under 
all circumstances my vote has responded to the appeal 
of those of our colleagues who ask for liberty. Today 
my vote, even if I am followed by none of my friends, 
will mingle again with the votes of the Right for 

the same great cause of republican liberty. Not 

that I pretend to do a favor to anybody, but I pretend 
that the republic must give the same right to all with- 
out distinction of idea or party. There is no grace, no 
favor, no privilege in the republic; there is right; 

and we must concede the same right to all. ; 

If there is a distinction to be made between the 
spiritual power and the temporal power, it is certain 
that the former should prevail over the latter. But 
I do not accept the question in this form, and here 
I regret to find myself a very ‘resolute and determined 
antagonist of my honorable colleague and friend, 

M. Lintilhac, who asks us to transfer the spiritual 
power from the pope to the State, from the infallible, 
unchangeable pope to the fallible and changing State. 
This means a civil, laic Catholicism, with a university 
clergy. 

M. Lintilhac.—I said: “ profiting by social 
experience.” 

M. Clemenceau.—You have offered us a phrase 
which must be read again from the tribune as the 
basis of your opinion,—the following phrase of Aris- 
totle: “ Education should be one and the same for 
all. We must beware of the belief that a citizen 
belongs to himself; all belong to the State.” Gentle- 
men, you know that this quotation was presented to 
us in the form of a rebus, and we were asked to 
guess the author. At the moment when M. Lintilhac 
declared it to be from Aristotle, I was about to say: 

* Tonatius de Loyola.” For here we find again the 
Perinde ac cadaver. It is the doctrine of the total ab- 
sorption, complete and without reserve, of the in- 
dividual in the corporation. You are taking for your- 
selves the Congregation’s ideal. There is a legendary 
personage who, to escape the rain, leaped into the 
river. To escape the Congregation we would make 
France itself one immense Congregation. That is the 
rallying-cry of the next republic. 


Gentlemen, you have noticed this phrase: “ All 





men belong to the State.” They began by saying to 
us: “Children are the property of the State.” The 
slope is dangerous. There are three grades of educa- 
tion. The first liberals to favor monopoly asked 

it only for primary education; later, when it became 
a question where began the liberty of man and where 
ended the annihilation of childhood, the men of 

logic asked that secondary education also be conceded 
to them. Finally, M. Lintilhac, logical to the end, 
demands monopoly for the higher education. That is 
to say, you will send to the army, against the enemy, 
men of twenty years, who, when they shall have ended 
their service, will come back to finish their education. 
And at that hour, after they have risked death for 
their country, M. Lintilhac will not yet grant them 
the liberty to know. 

Well, gentlemen, I cannot share this doctrine where- 
by that abstraction, the State, becomes the in- 
satiable Moloch in which every virtue—they have 
told us so expressly—is to be swallowed up forever. 

It is a backward leap of two thousand years. 

We have accomplished the French Revolution. Our 
fathers thought they were freeing themselves; not at 
all; they were changing their master. It is the uni- 
versal tendency of those who find it easier to destroy 
the idol than to suppress the spirit of superstition 
within themselves. When Brutus killed Cesar, a 
voice came from the crowd: “ Brutus must be made 
Cesar!” Yes, we have guillotined the king; long 
live the State-king! We have dethroned the pope; 
long live the State-pope! We are expelling God, as 
these gentlemen of the Right say; long live the State- 
God! Gentlemen, I am not of this monarchy, I am 
not of this pontificate. 

The State has a long history,—a history of murder 
and blood. All the crimes that have been committed 
in the world,—the massacres, the wars, the perjuries, 
the tortures, the burnings at the stake,—all have 
been justified by the interest of the State, by reasons 
of State. Being a republican in principle, I will not 
soy that there have been good kings,— that would give 
too much pleasure to these gentlemen of the Right,— 
but I will say that there have been good-hearted kings. 
There have been religious popes. It may be that there 
have been some who tried to be tolerant. The State, 
by its nature, is implacable; it has no soul, it has no 
bowels, it is deaf to the ery of pity, it is not to be 
moved. Because I am the enemy of the king, of the 
emperor, and of the pope, I am the enemy of the 
omnipotent State, sovereign master of humanity. 

In truth, do you suppose that I have abandoned 
monarchy, that I have renounced that old-fashioned 
Providence which holds the keys of hell and heaven, 
to adore the monster State, all dripping with human 
blood, which is responsible for all the abominations 
from which humanity has groaned and is groaning 
yet? No, I cannot do it. 

Yesterday we were told that the State was superior 
to justice. I am not a subject of that State. And, 
if you look at the Christians, the Catholics, what a 
lesson for you! Have you ever asked yourselves why 
and how the Christians, who were a liberty in the 
arena, came to translate the precept, “ Love one an- 
other,” into tortures, massacres, and burnings? The 
question is interesting, gentlemen, because it is full 
of instruction for you at this hour. Well, I will tell 
yoy. It was because they were victims of the same 
illusion as yourselves; they wanted to be the State. 
They were an admirable thing, one of the finest out- 
bursts ever seen in the world, until the day when 
they thought to find in the State a power for 
their propaganda. On that day Christianity 
foundered; since then it has been nothing but a cor- 
poration of domination by fire and sword; it has 
been the worst tyranny ever known in the world; 
and today the Catholics, though still murmuring the 
words that come to them from tradition, aspire to 
nothing less than the regaining of political power 
in order to refuse the liberties that they ask of us 
today,—that is, to continue against us the oppression 
of former times. M. Lintilhac has not seen that. 

M. Lintilhac.—I must not be made to say what I 
have not said. Why overwhelm the ideal democratic 
State of tomorrow with the crimes of the State of 
yesterday, of which I have as great a horror as you? 
It is a solidarity which I reject and which I have 
never set up. 
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M. Clemenceau.—One can always reject all Soliday. 
ity with the past, but I assure you, my dear 
colleague, that it does not at all depend on you, on he 
or on any one here, to say what the State of tomorrow 
will be. 

M. Lintilhac.—It will be our virtue to make it good, 

M. Clemenceau.—But that will not always depend 
on you. You will not have the power, and what do 
intentions amount to? This is not a dialogue; | beg 
you to let me continue. You know my sentiments 
toward you personally, but I cannot admit your 
thesis, and I think I have a right to contradict it; 
you have not yet the monopoly of teaching. 

M. Lintilhac.—Nevertheless I cannot allow opinions 
that I have not uttered to be attributed to me. 

M. Clemenceau.—I have quoted no word of yours; } 
show where your thesis leads. In any case let me 
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ants and 1 
speak; when I have finished, you can answer me if th which : 
you like. I have said that the charity of the gospel 1 lash in 
was translated into bloody violence, and I add that or, no gré 
so it was in the first place with our beautiful revoly. |know th 
tionary motto. Our work today is to realize it peace. mt to do. 
fully. Have a care lest, in seeking this realization our intent 
in the omnipotence of the State, we lead only to the aur acts W 
violence which the omnipotence of the State has * You 
always produced. by able to § 

Gentlemen, in the province from which I come sue you li 
they have an old song of a peasant who comes back iwply even 
from Paris and gives his impressions. He was un- Kou have 1 
able to see the city; the houses prevented him. My nt been a 
honorable colleague, M. Lintilhac, has had the opposite Wiis a larg 
experience. The State has prevented him from see- he service 
ing the citizens, the forest has prevented him from ead. 
seeing the trees; in fact, man was ignored by entire The oth 
antiquity, which absorbed him in the State. It took lett say : 
the French Revolution to discover him and give ly a ret 
him his rights. Through it the knowledge has been Oh, no! 
forced upon us that in the State there is but one ind you s 
living, concrete reality, with which you have to deal,— , Napole 
man, whom we wish free and just. The State which Napoleon 
you invoke I invoke also, but as supreme guarantee of alled so | 
human development through justice and right. t do W: 

I know, you dream of the ideal State. So did he word. 
Plato, so did Aristotle, so did Thomas More, so do nd you 
other dreamers. You dream of the ideal State. In athe he 
books you make this State as beautiful as you Gentle 
please; but we are weak, changing men, confronted he hand 
with realities. Do you think I have never changed hangin: 
in my life? It would be the greatest evil I could say he legis 
of myself. ion eve: 

And you seek a dogma. The church has its dogma; ould b 


it knows very well why it must have monopoly of nowd. 
education. It has its own dogma, it is written, it 





Napo! 
comes to it from heaven; it desires to spread it among hat yc 
us, to impose it upon the recalcitrant. But we? Where * 


Where is our dogma? What can I impose as absolute 


here 
truth on any one whomsoever? I am very strong, if 





bert: 
I ean convince, but I am deplorably weak if I a 
wish to impose, not having the thunderbolts of the ( 
Providence at my disposition. Where is your dogma? cans { 
You cannot answer me, because you have none, because heel 


you cannot have any. 

In your scheme of education the professor will have 
to say something from his chair. He will have to take 
some course. He will have to say whether he ap- 
proves or blames. When he comes to the story of 
Tiberius, and when he has to relate a certain drama 
of Judea, what opinion will he have? Will Jesus 
Christ be God, or only a man? And when he reaches 
that great phenomenon of Christianity which encum- 
bers history, and which has been and is today in the 
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foreground of the thoughts and acts of civilization, mse 
how will he qualify it? What opinion of it will he nd 
give to his pupils? way 

Monopoly leads straight to the necessity of having eh 
a dogma, and this dogma I defy you to formulate. ba 
You will not formulate it; it is impossible. Not nur 
to confine myself to an assertion, I take one or two ave 
great historical phenomena, and I show you how im- a 
possible it is for you to adopt any special course in e 
this education which you ask to monopolize. 0; 

What will you say of Catholicism, I ask you? How i 
will you judge it? What formula will one be re- ] 


quired to recognize in order to be a good pupil and 
not be blackballed in one of the colleges of which you 
will have the monopoly? And when you come to the 
Reformation, when Luther shall arise, how will you 
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4, after all the heresiarchs that have died at the 
,je, the heresiarch reformer who continues their 
“kt and carries it to victory? 
You cannot maintain silence. You will have to 
yea doctrine; you will have to say whether they 
seright or wrong,—whether the church did well in 
ming Jean Huss, or whether you blame it for doing 
, What council of sub-masters will be charged with 
nishing the infallible formula for the day? And by 
yt means will you impose it? 
sh! before the French Revolution the course of 
,dominators was easy. They had the only 
wer that there was in the world. But our fathers 

yk this power and crushed it; they reduced it to 

st, and scattered it in liberty over all humanity. 
yd now you seek to gather up a few scattered frag- 
mts and make of them a minute block of authority, 
ih which all the liberties that you have realized 
‘clash in common. Madness! There is no greater 
mor, no greater fault. 

Iknow that you protest that this is not what you 
itto do. But what is monopoly, if not that? 
{our intentions are good; but I show you to what 
hur acts would lead. Constraint is a terrible wheel- 
wk, You cannot say yourselves where you will 
lpable to stop. And into this adventure that has no 
sue you launch when you have not been able to 
ply even your very modest law of compulsion. 
fou have made education compulsory, and you have 
it been able to enforce it. Every year it is noted 
at a large number of conscripts are enrolled in 
ie service of the flag who do not know even how to 
read, 
The other day I-heard one of my good friends of the 
eit say: “‘ We are not very revolutionary; we ask 
ly a return to the law of 1808.” 
0h, no! you are not very revolutionary! I even 
ind you sufficiently reactionary! The law of 1808 
sNapoleon’s law; it is the law of the time when 
\apoleon uttered the words which M. Béraud has re- 
illed so opportunely: “ There is nothing that I can- 
ido with my policemen and my priests.” For 
te word “ priests ” substitute the word “ teachers,” 
ui you will have the idea that underlies monopoly 
the heads of its partisans. 
Gentlemen, if you could succeed, you would put into 
iehands of universal suffrage, into the hands of the 
hanging majorities which succeed each other in 
he legislatures, the most formidable weapon of reac- 
m ever seen in the world, for the responsibility 
old be intangible, scattered among the anonymous 
nowd. 
Napoleon had a certain sequence in his ideas, say 
hat you will. Himself everywhere; liberty nowhere. 
Where was the liberty of the press in those days? 
here was the liberty of assemblage? Where was the 
itty of conscience? The church had been bought 
y the Concordat, by the recognition of the Brothers 
the Christian Doctrine. It was against the repub- 
ans that the monopoly was constituted. And the 
heel has turned, and here you are in possession of 
wer. For thirty years you have been masters, and, 
ier the régime of this bad law, your majorities have 
adily increased, so that the other day a monarchist 
idto you: “ We number thirty in this body.” 
lm have granted that liberty of the press of which 
Mpoleon was afraid, and you are about to grant the 
lerty of conscience. And into this edifice of liber- 
its that you are in the act of building, you would 
udenly introduce authority in a form the most 
ilent, the most ambitious, the most shocking for all 
msciences and all times! It is not possible. You 
ido it, for one can do anything; especially can one 
ways make a mistake. The people too are fallible. 
thave not substituted the people for the pope, and 
tare all fallible. But, when we have shaped our 
rse toward the liberation of men and minds, we 
ve no right to suddenly recoil in fear from our 
tk, and appeal like frightened children to a protec- 
¢ authority of which we should be the first victims. 
1; we have put our trust in liberty, and we must 
itinue to trust it. 
lappreciate the fact that my own words do not 
ity here the authority necessary to give pause to 
me of my best friends. But, in the discussion of 
is Falloux law itself, the fitting word was spoken 
aman whom you all honor; let me recall it to you, 



































for it is calculated to make you hesitate at least. 
Edgard Quinet, opposing the Falloux law, said: 

“ Violence is not to be done to the principle on which 
a given society is based; when the legislation of a 
people is conceived in a certain spirit, not with im- 
punity can a special law be placed in contradiction 
with the others; it would be tearing away the corner- 
stone of the society to manufacture from it a weapon 
of the moment.” That is the best definition that can 
be given of this monopoly. It is a stone that you tear 
from the republican foundation to make from it 

a weapon of the moment regardless of the damage 
done to the edifice of liberty! The truth is that the 
church is a block of divine authority and human au- 
thority, and that the human mind, ever developing, 
has enlarged the fissure between the divine and the 
human. And you, whether you will or no,—even 
should you deny your principle unanimously this very 
night,—are a block of liberating powers which must 
some day determine justice by the development of 
the individual under the guarantee of the State. If 
not, you are nothing but rebellious slaves bent upon 
transforming tyranny instead of eliminating it. 

Progress cannot reside in an abstraction. You 
will find it tangible only in the individual; man is 
the measure of accomplished progress. Progress lies 
in the increase of his free authority as fast as the dis- 
cipline that he may impose upon himself permits 
him to employ his activity more equitably and 
usefully. 

Outside of this you can do nothing but change 
masters, pass from the yoke of royal personality to 
the yoke of majority impersonality,—yoke of the 
pontificate, yoke of the king, yoke of the majority, 
always a yoke! If we would deliver ourselves, we 
must deliver all........ 

Gentlemen, there is an objection which has never 
been answered and which nevertheless has its value. 
It grows out of that changing majority which you 
call the State. The State had a definite meaning in 
the time of Aristotle. It meant the king who does 
not change, who is continued in his dynasty, who 
remains a thing immutable. What is the State with 
the people, with the will of the people that changes 
with the impression of the moment? 

The monopoly which you ask to establish exists 
in a State not very far away. You can take the 
Orient Express for Vienna, and in twenty-two hours 
you will have the pleasure of seeing it in operation. 

This monopoly has a history that is not without 
interest. In 1848, under the influence of the great 
movement of general reaction, the emperor of Austria 
concluded with the pope a Concordat that gave the 
latter a monopoly of primary education. I do not 
need to describe this monopoly; you can imagine 
what it was. In 1870, when liberalism was asserting 
itself, Emperor Francis Joseph cancelled the Concor- 
dat and established a State monopoly. He did it on 
the basis on which you would do it yourselves. It 
was a matter of “ giving to the young a religious and 
moral education.” That is almost the formula of our 
university spiritualism; and, if you establish a mo- 
nopoly today, it is the formula which you will be 
obliged to adopt. 

The clericals fought this monopoly, as they are 
fighting it here today. They did not want a State 
monopoly; they wanted a papal monopoly. They 
fought it very energetically. But just then State 
liberalism was in the saddle, and the monopoly was 
voted. 

Herbst, the liberal leader, said: “ We have done but 
little with the inter-confessional laws. The progress 
realized lies in the fact that this little has been done 
without the aid of Rome.” 

The monopoly of the three degrees of education 
having been thus established, against the opposition 
of the clerical party then in the minority, what now 
is happening? The clericals have become the majori- 
ty and are making use of the State monopoly against 
the liberals. They are driving out the liberal 
teachers. They are persecuting the entire liberal uni- 
versity. And finally Doctor Lueger, the leader of the 
clerical anti-Semites, is exclaiming: “ Why, we ar- 
range matters very well for ourselves under this 
law!” The non-confessional school has again become 
the confessional school, and thus the liberals have 





created a church monopoly. 


Well, do you not see that here is a danger to be 
guarded against? You know very well that your ma- 
jority is not eternal, — that it depends upon consul- 
tations of the popular will which will modify the 
classification of parties in proportions impossible 

to foresee. What will this monopoly be? No one 
can say, no one can know. What use will be made of 
it? M. Lintilhac said very truly to one of our col- 
leagues: “If the republicans were in a minority, we 
should have something besides monopoly to ery 
about!” But Ido not want to cry. I do not want to 
be conquered. I want to place myself in an impreg- 
nable position. And you will find no other than the 
right of the individual, because it is a tangible reali- 
ty, because the problem of republics is to develop this 
reality, to make it ever stronger, ever more power- 
ful, to make man ever freer, ever greater....... 

And then there is an argument more serious than 
all the others. Your neutral school will necessarily 
be entangled in Biblical conceptions; it will be unable 
to prevent questions from framing themselves in the 
heads of the children: Who are we? What is the 
earth, the sky, those clouds, those stars? Where did 
it all come from? Where is it going? Whither is it 
taking us? There is an old book which has solved all 
these questions, — the Bible. 

A Voice from the Left.—It is not very scientific. 

M. Clemenceau.—I agree with you. It has not 
solved them in the same way that modern science 
has. What will you do? Either you will antagonize 
these conceptions, or you will not dare to answer any 
of the questions which besiege the young mind...... 

There are schools of private initiative which can 
offer children the conceptions of modern science in 
place of the old legendary conceptions; and these 
schools of reason you men of reason want to close! 
Can there be a greater aberration! You are afraid 
of Catholicism which is dying from the blows of 
reason, and you close the schools of reason! Have we 
not witnessed lately in France that interesting and 
stirring movement of the popular universities? And 
this, the first conquest of liberty, monopoly is going to 
dethrone. I believe there is a Socialist university in 
Belgium; you would close it, if tomorrow Belgium 
were to become a part of France. There are schools 
without God in Holland; these would be closed by 
your hands. That is to say, you would go squarely 
against the object that you have in view........ 

I am for liberty. Ah! if the republic were con- 
quered, with what applause you would greet my 
words, my dear friends; but we are conquerors, we 
are in possession of authority, and liberty has 
against it the state of mind that has been produced 
in us by Greek decadence, and by pagan Rome, abom- 
inable in its violent authority, and by Catholic Rome, 
which has simply inherited from pagan Rome its 
ambition and its will to rule at any cost. 

M. Dominique Delahaye-——What you say is con- 
trary to historical truth. 

M. Clemenceau.—My dear colleague, your words 
prove how much we are in need of liberty of educa- 
tion. You are not in possession of history; no more 
am I. When you take the floor, you will tell your 
historical truth; I tell mine as I can, very badly no 
doubt; but be good enough to admit that I make a 
very great effort, since I have the courage to separate 
from a certain number of my friends in order to seek, 
as a true republican should, justice and liberty out- 
side of all party spirit. I always discern the old Ro- 
man spirit in the Roman church. The church has 
taken possession not only of the capital itself, but of 
the ideas that haunted its old walls. It has made 
them its own; if this were the place to develop the 
thought, I would demonstrate to you that the real 
heir of the conceptions of the Roman conquest is no 
other than the bishop of Rome who has made himself 
Cesar and has taken up again the dream of universal 
domination. 

Gentlemen, we are men of Latin mind. The pur- 
suit of unity through God, through the king, through 
the State, haunts us; we do not accept diversity in 
liberty. 

We escape the church only to fall into the arms of 
the State, of the University. If we are not crushed 
by the one, we must be crushed by the other. 








The mistake of all teachers — and it is a very 
natural one — is to believe that they make men. 
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Gentlemen, in such a matter I am for the classic rou- 
tine. I believe that here the father and mother still 
count for something. Every day we hear it said: 

* The child is a piece of soft wax; we shape it as we 
will.” No; heredity and environment have deter- 
mined these little men that are sent to you; you 
teach them to learn. Do you really believe that a 
child on the school benches always bears a necessary 
relation, determined by his teacher, to the man that 
he is to be? 

M. Lintilhac.—My position is that superior minds 
resist this malleability. 

M. Clemenceau.—| am glad of it. You content 
yourself, then, with determining the inferior minds. 
I am more ambitious. Yes, you wish to assist the 
With these you aim to con- 
stitute an average type, to make a republic of good 
pupils, a republic of good functionaries who will 


average, the mediocre. 


march in the direction in which you have started 
them. For my part, I am like Diogenes, but more 
ambitious; I seek men, and I say that by your own 
confession you cannot make them. Ah! you will 
help to make them! I do not mean to protest 
against the influence of education; quite the contra- 
ry, I look upon it as infinitely precious, and no one 
is readier than I to do it homage. But the young 
who come to you arrive with determined ideas ac- 
quired daily in their families. Your brotherhood of 
teachers is powerless. I have said that you could not 
close the great school of the church; no more can you 
close the great school of the family. You do not pre- 
vent the evening teaching by the fireside; you do 
not prevent the father from dropping into the mind 
of the child, who asks nothing better than to trust 
those who love him, a true or false word that will 
undo all your efforts of the day. 

Gentlemen, as I have said before, all the liberties 
go together. You have established liberty of the 
press and liberty of assembly; I am sure you will 
establish liberty of conscience; then have the cour- 
age also to establish liberty of education. When you 
have begun the work of liberty, it is not in your 
power to stop. To establish liberty is not simply to 
build statues to it or give its name to public squares 
and trees. It must be made a living reality, for it 
alone can win minds and keep them. Seeking to ex- 
plain how the church monopoly and the State mono- 
poly together produced the two generations that 
clashed in the bloody tragedy of the Revolution, you 
have said to us: “ There was Condorcet, there was 
Voltaire, there was Diderot.” But do they exist no 
longer? Neither Voltaire or Condorcet or Diderot 
have ceased to act, I suppose; their books were for- 
bidden and burned; today they are everywhere, and 
with them their sons, — their authentic representa- 
tives among us. In this assembly we have a man 
whom we may look upon as one of their worthy suc- 
cessors; I mean Berthelot. Well, Berthelot has de- 
clared himself on this question; a few days ago, in a 
public meeting, he spoke as those great ancestors 
would have spoken; he said the word expected of 
them. Listen: “ Nevertheless, gentlemen, our tradi- 
tion — let us never forget it —is that of free thought. 
In our enthusiasm for science and reason we must 
always maintain this fundamental principle that we 
are to convince men while counting solely on their - 
voluntary assent, without persecuting anybody, with- 
out ever pretending to infallibility, without claim- 
ing to possess and without trying to impose in the 
name of reason a monopoly of immutable dogmas.” 

Well, gentlemen, I am with Berthelot. Who an- 
swers him? Where are the authorized counsellors of 
You throw yourselves blindly into a 
struggle in which your defeat is inevitable. You pre- 
tend to oppose sons to fathers. Can you think that 
the fathers will not rebel? Can you think that the 
fathers whom you oblige to send their children to a 
school whose teaching they disapprove will not start 
a revolt by the fireside against this teaching? Ah! 
they will not be alane. The church will come to the 
aid of the rebellious father, and the father and the 
church will make a joint effort on the child. And this 
conversion which liberty would have given you, you 
will render impossible. 

For my part, I would enter the home with liberty, 
doors and windows wide open, and would say to the 
father: “Here is the history of the church, —a his- 


monopoly ? 








tory of massacres, of burnings, of blood, of dragoon- 
ades, of persecutions, of tyrannies. And here now is 
the republic, born of liberty. All words can reach you 
and your child.” For I wish to gain the father with 
the child. And, when I shall have shown him the 
power of this régime of liberty and its superiority over 
the régime of coercion, the father will be won over to 
the régime of free examination. And, when he shall 
have been won over to free criticism, he will be mine. 
He will be a new soldier of liberty and a new soldier 
of the republic. And I shall have made peace where 
you organize war. 

If you wish to know what this régime can produce, 
witness the astonishing flowering of schools in the 
United States. Oh! I know; you will make a people 
of automata employing mechanically the gestures of 
democracy. But meantime the peoples among whom 
initiative is in honor will take possession of the 
Co a ee 

Gentlemen, I ask your pardon for having spoken so 
long. In good faith I have tried to follow the path 
of reason and the republican idea through the un- 
certainties and confusion of the discussion in which we 
are engaged. I do not know if I have succeeded; my 
ambition is simply to make you understand my point 
of view. I hear many of my friends say to me: “ You 
are an absolute mind.” One is always the absolute 
mind of somebody. The speech which I have just made 
1 certainly would not have made at the beginning of 
my parliamentary career. I have looked about me, I 
have learned, I have tried to profit by the lessons that 
have come to me from every side. I will not say that 
I have remained as firm a republican as in the past ; 
but in one respect I have not changed, — it is impos- 
sible to conceive of a man more detached from Rome 
than Iam. I have reached the point where I do not 
even feel the need of insulting it. 

I believe that the problem is to secularize my coun- 
try, to disengage it from the old Roman theocracy. 

I understand that I can do it only to the extent that 
I am capable of obtaining the assent of the majority 
of my fellow-citizens, and I seek to do it in a form 
that does not offend them. The separation of church 
and State, which I never expected to see and which I 
now hope to see realized in my lifetime, I would 
effect under such conditions of liberalism that no 
Frenchman who might want to go to mass would find 
it impossible to do so............. 

Gentlemen, the world is given over to force, to con- 
flicts, to struggles of interests; but under these 
savage struggles of more or less furious appetites, 
in the depths of the masses, an idea has arisen which 
moves men and pnshes them on to the achievement of 
a better society; it is the idea of human right, the 
idea of the right of man, of man grown into a king, 
into a sovereign whose sovereignty knows no other 
limits than the sovereignty of others. It is this idea 
which has changed the society of the olden time into 
the society of today; in it lies the force of the future; 
it is our palladium, the idea that we must never 
desert, whatever happens. We have been conquerors 
because we had it with us; it has been invoked 
against us. but, as it was only a disguise for privilege, 
power has remained with us. 

More than a hundred years ago our fathers made a 
revolution of right in the world. To continue their 
work we can only maintain and develop the notion of 
right which they have left us. And how develop right 
if not by the development of man which is its sub- 
stance? That is why the watchword of this modern 
civilization which the Revolution founded and which 
the Syllabus curses can be, through all the uncer- 
tainties of a long battle, nothing but the liberation, 
growth, and development of man. 


Spencer Declared an Anarchist. 


[Springfield Republican. ] 

In political principle Spencer was an individualist 
of the radical sort,—in fact, an Anarchist. He desired 
to see the interference of government reduced to its 
lowest terms. Practically he desired to see the hands 
of government lifted from education. In this he 


was himself one of those elements which he himself 
characterizes as conflicting with the universal plan, 
at least for the time of their action, but which will be 
found in the ultimate as contributive to its working 

























out in a more perfect way the evolution of idea) a 
ciety. When the ethical end of this great comprehen, 
sion of forces shall have developed, the inescapable 
result is the entire recognition of each individyay 

right on an equal plane with every other indivdual 


any ¢ 
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right, or Anarchy,—that is, society without what js mt” to 
now known as government, the basis of which js linge are 
tation, whereas the end of evolved society is libera. ethe A 
tion. And a liberator is what Spencer has been, yigmpeetic™™! 
has opened to tlie thought of the world, through the ynery of 
gateway of science, the free road to the finest dreandimm the 
and loftiest longings of the human soul. erica as 

gortunit 

aning a 


Have We Forgotten? 
{New York Daily News. ] 


ghsolete 
wppress 


ines : = e . mean 
There is something wrong with the Americay peop ‘aa 


—Americans of the older stock. They are no longer A x4 
quick to perceive and keen to resent invasions of the rely : 
rights for which their forefathers fought. - vil 
One of the speakers at the Cooper Union meeting — 
on Thursday night said he feared that Americans * Be fom 
have forgotten what liberty means. He called at. m then 
tention to the significant absence from the meeting poght ‘ 
of the clergy, leading merchants, judges, the mayor, om Pe 
the patriotic sons and daughters of this, that, and mich 
t’other,—the representatives of that element of socie = 
which calls itself “ better ” and claims a monopoly aa 
of virtue and patriotism,—and he charged them vith 
being recreant to the faith of their fathers. the T 
The indictment was severe, but it was a true bill, 
Except a few earnest men and women on the platform s 
there was hardly a sprinkling of old-fashioned ihe cE 
Americans in the hall. As one of the morning pape bration 
said, with half a sneer, the audience “ was recruited does , 
mainly from the lower East Side.” Perhaps that is iF" os 
why most of them deemed it safe to report the meet- ‘a | 
ing falsely and to assert in stupid headlines that it WP" P 
was a demonstration in defence, favor, and support nl abu 
Anarchists and Anarchy. 
It was such a meeting as might have been held in 
New York more than a century ago to protest 
against the alien and sedition laws, or in Boston The “ 
before that to denounce the tyranny of an English sans 
king. It was called in defence of the fundamental 3 the d 
rights of the American citizen, the rights of free saa 
thought, free speech, and public trial by judge and a aa 
jury under the forms and safeguards of the common Ly a1 
law. ie 
It was a meeting called to protest against and ( “a 
mand the repeal of a law so invasive of those Ameri- bist, t 
can rights as to wring from the indignant John De a. 





Witt Warner this startling challenge to authority: 


“ We will resist to the death our government, or 
any other government, that attempts to penalize free) oy 
thought and free speech by enforcing such a law as It 
this.” haw th 

The meeting was not attended by the people who gi... 
to the opera and the Horse Show, nor even by those H,, g 
who make up the audiences at municipal “ reform” ence, 
soirées and political pink teas. It was reported ind@@,,., . 
quately by most papers, stupidly by several, falsely Hija r. 
and malignantly by one, and timidly by the biggest Bh joes 
braggart of the lot. It was so treated by the press HBr, 
because the American press has reason to know that, ¢,, 
the American people have chloroformed their nationg™,, 
conscience and do not care a rap for the ideas to es 2 
which their forefathers pledged their lives, their 


ty be 


fortunes, and their sacred honor. It 


The audience was “ recruited mainly from the Tr 
lower East Side,” and in that fact may be found hop teach 
for the future of the republic. It was an earnest, HBhiole 
alert, intelligent audience, of much quicker, keener lf apon 


telligence than could have been found that night 
in any other place of public gathering in all New 







episo 
possi 


York. It knew what ideas such names as Guizot, inoy 
teclus, Thoreau, Emerson, and Spencer stand for, poin 
and quickly appreciated the slightest allusions to heen 
them. 


dan 
More than all, that audience knew the meaning of and 
“administrative process,” knew what dangers to the onde 


citizen lie in any curtailment of the right of free wis 
speech, and had a living, human grasp of those the 
principles and ideals which have become mere aca ene 


demic platitudes to too many of us. It was an aud- the 
ience composed largely of persons of foreign birth ot pro 
parentage, and it was more truly American in spirit nor 
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of i : , 
Le al any crowd which has been seen in Cooper 
‘OmMpr ! ° 
Preheat for some time. 
PAP se # is it not? While Americans are prating 
dividual (uriows, 3 ; 


uly of the evils of immigration and devising 
List to keep aliens out of the country, the, immi- 
nts are defending American principles, keeping 

ve the American ideal, and jealously guarding 

rican rights from invasion by the perverted ma- 
wsery Of American government. 

To the man or woman of Europe who comes to 
erica as to the home of freedom, the land of equal 
ortunity, the word “ liberty ” is full of vital 

Lining and the Declaration of Independence is not 
bsolete farrago of fine phrases. It is the victim 
oppressive government who knows best what Joke 
ymeant when he wrote, long ago, it is true: “ For 
ays in thine eyes, O Liberty, shines that high light 
seroby the world is saved, and, though thou slay 

ye will trust in thee.” 

jmericans have forgotten what tyranny is, and 
do not realize that any rights are being taken 
mthem. They are too busy just now to take 

ght of such a trifle as freedom of speech, con- 

us, perhaps, of being able to recover anything 
shich they may be robbed whenever they find it 
yvenient or necessary to do so; but it is well that 
»“lower East Side ” does not forget so readily. 
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the Truth about the Venal “‘ Times.” 
(Truth Seeker. ] 


The “ Times ” stands for all the opposition to the 
wration of Mr. Turner. It does not know, and 
does not want to know, the truth, and it would 
tell it if it did. It is the advocate of tyranny 
ause it pays. If John Turner could buy its adver- 
king columns for six months, the “ Times ” would 
nl abundant reasons why he should be set free. 





en held in 
test 


The Right to Free Thought. 


[Springfield Republican. ] 


Boston The “ Independent ” is not prone to uphold unpop- 
| English wrcauses, and, on that account, its condemnation 
—— ithe deportation of John Turner, the English labor 
of free 


wnizers because he “ disbelieves in government ” is 
ie more interesting and significant. Most journals, 
hily and weekly, are afraid to discuss the Turner 

nv, lest they get daubed somehow with red anarchy. 
is Turner is acknowledged to be an academic Anar- 
dist, that fact alone seems to condemn him in many 


udge and 
he common 


inst and d 
ose Ameri- 


Joa inds, It is surprising, however, to find so enlight- 
uthority: da man as Bishop Potter sympathizing with 

mm, & ie exclusion of men from this country because they 
— " ld opinions that he does not like. 

a law as 


If Mr. Turner can be justly excluded, by the same 
hw the government might have deported the late 
lerbert Spencer, the celebrated English philosopher. 
lor Spencer was also one who, in a philosophical 

ence, “disbelieved in government.” He was an in- 

mse individualist, and doubtless regarded theoretical 
marchy as the final ideal state, to which the cosmic 
Mocess of revolution is slowly taking us. He was, of 
tourse, no revolutionist; but neither is John Turner, 
)far as any one can prove. Turner in England has 
ken allowed perfect freedom to express his views; it 


ople who g 
1 by those 
‘ reform” 
orted inad 
ul, falsely 
1e biggest 
the press 

know that 
eir nation 


” * ras not until he came to America that he was found 
» their be too dangerous to have at large. 
It has been urged in some quarters, since the case 

rm the i Turner began to attract attention, that, if his 

found hop teachings on government do not involve the use of 
parnest, Hihiolence and assassination, they may have bad effects 
‘ a “Btpon weaker minds, and ultimately lead to regrettable 
night #isodes, This is inhibiting opinions because of their 
5 ie jssible ulterior effects when passing through un- 
Guizot, inown and possibly unsafe mediums. Need it be 
and _ Winted out that reasoning of this sort has in all ages 
Ons 


ven used to justify the shackling of thought? Rus- 


sal ‘ian autocracy to-day fetters the Russian intellect 
eaning 0 


ers to the 
of free 
hose 


wder that doctrines dangerous to government as it 
sists in Russia may not be overthrown. What has 
the experience of a thousand years proved to enlight- 
tied, self-governing people, if it has not shown that 
the human mind should be as free as the air in its 


ere aca- 
s an aud- 
n birth or 


ind destroys the liberty of speech and of the press, in 


The Turner case involves a very simple issue. Are 
aliens who happen to “disbelieve in government,” and 
who are guilty of nothing save an opinion, to be out- 
lawed when they reach the shores of this republic? If 
so, then the United States has begun a reactionary 
warfare upon freedom of thought, which was supposed 
to be more secure in America than in any other part 
of the world. 
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The Ideophonic Texts are designed to furnish abundant material for forming those myriad associations of ment : 


and organic processes which constitute the acquisition of languages. The zdeas are presented by means of the native |, 
guage of the student, and the sounds of the foreign language by means of the Universal Alphabet of the Internation; 
Phonetic Association, as shown in the reduced facsimiles below. 


for alway 
thine th 
And thous 


German Texts for English Readers GreeK Texts for English Readers 
ScHILLER’s WILHELM TELL Act1. Four parallel texts, as shown in the following 
reduced facsimile of two facing pages. Editorial Critic: George Hemp] 

Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics in the University of Mich- 


XENoPHON’s ANABASIS Book 1. Four parallel texts, similar in arrangement 
those mentioned above. In the phonic text the attempt is made to represent th 


: i actual Athenian pronunciation of the time of Xenophon. Consulting Editoy 
igan. 26 +239 octavo pages. Cloth. $1.00 postpaid to any part of the world. George Hempl. Cloth. $1.00. (Partly pet ne“ Pr 
ScHILLER’s WILHELM TELL Act 2. Same arrangement as that of Act1. Edi- 5 of 
torial Critic: George Hempl. Cloth. $1.00. (Partly prepared.) mes 





The issuance of the three vol: last tioned will depend somewhat on the number oft 
French Texts for En gli sh Readers — — —_— Jor — Psion ge ie ne 3 of Chine: 
a 3 ebrew, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Russian, Sanskrit, a panish Texts for English Reader, 

Lupovic HALEvy’s L’ABBE CONSTANTIN Part 1. Four parallel texts, similar il as Seri ther than English read French Texts G 
in arrangement to those shown above. Editorial Critic: Paul Passy Editor a Se aro ee a ee ee ee See 
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English 1 4 oton’s 
of “Le Maitre Phonétique.” Cloth. $1.00. (Preparation arranged for.) nglish Texts for French Readers 4 ii 
; ido b 
John Locke: I PAGES OF “TELL” 

“And to make the reading and FACING - Henry Sweet: at by n 
understanding of it the less tedious . ‘Phonetics is almost as old as : 
and difficult to him, let him hel “ ‘vilbelm ‘tel tt at Withelm Tell 45 civilization itself... It is the un- refutin 
himself if he please with the Englis aie) : phonetic, not the Phonetic methods 
Translation. Nor let the Objection sonodi: , — = that are an innovation. merely 
that he will then know it only by Seentc — “vast “tg ha:p “avx am ‘le:bon tau fev’li:nan, et hog aia bn » Pg seam F 
—_ ae eee Vg — Comes pap PO Pg ‘kint do’bamm, vi ‘ex —’ paar ae dl ate] » an oo Paul Passy: 
em poo het pd y a this vi 0 “beandst, vi os ‘vorst unt ‘vinbol ‘teit how it breaks, how it surges and eddies forms “I was disagreeably surprised to Mo Jud 
Way o learning a Language. For ont ‘ala ‘vasox ‘aviny:nt in don ‘tisfa. and all waters up+stirs in the depth. observe that in American schools, 
Languages are only to be learned by —15 ‘volta ‘gern dan “bisdoaman ex‘aeten; — I would gladly the good+man rescue; as almost everywhere in France, b {to set 
rote’ dox as ist ‘nam un'mesclc, im ze:t ‘selpst. yet it is purely impossible, you see yoursel pr pe Regs, Soot p clhond Pegg Ba tw 

; em- eit W 

Edmond Demolins: steal no be Ses ts secu tA anaes. barrassing to beginners, and which ¥ , 

; ‘pao ‘aetonpu:ian im ge'eicte! the near savings in+the sight! t ‘ ; 
rapid way of learming 2 language ts ny en gar ol ee no cede oe Bel 
to store in the memory as many ina eyes, hmes * 
words and phrases as possible, y - . B in Ide Wheel | 
the time a pupil has read and under- ae — enjamin Ide eeler: mous 
stood — which is easy with a trans- “s , , ; What! and have I not, then, @ life to lose, wee “Words are not words without | 
a a" or fifteen volumes co — A Aged Sy on oe : A wis af GM a tm oo we context, motive, and life.” ects,” 
° tin, he knows Latin. Sebt hin, in ae? L . 
5 brandet, wi ‘und Wirbel siebt See, how the breakers foam, and toss, and whirl, ‘ 1 
rag San aothe ro Tiete. And the lake eddies up from all its depths! : 
—Ich wollte gern den Biedermann erretten; Right gladly would I save the worthy man; { forbi 
Doch es ist rein unmiglich, ihr seht selbst. But ‘tis impossible, as you must see. eR 
For WHAT Baumgarten (noch suf den Kniee) Baumgarten (still koeeling) For WHOM ictlons 
So muss ich fallen in des Feindes Hand, Then must I fall into the tyrant’s hands, Tc i 
Remarkable Das nehe Rettungsufer im Gesichte! And with the port of safety close in sight! Designed 
*— Dort liegt’s! Ich kann’s erreichen mit den Yonder it lies! My eyes can meas or i 
For Its Fundamental Principle Augen, we For All Students of German, Pe 
that languages are to be learned quite as whether having private or class instruction, mil aCl 
much by Practice as by Theory: that ideas or studying by themselves only, who wish i 
aay y~ to beeome a ——S The Study of Modern Languages in Boston, Mass. to start right, not’ start wrong, to be con ty C 
in the mind, must actually resent in the a ‘ : : ; 
mind—in ‘the right combinations — over, (From Le Maitre Phonétique for March, 1901) er ps 4 a, = =a inva 
and over, and over again. The publication of the Ideophonic Texts for Acquiring Languages . . . shows a rapidly, not at a snail’s pace, and to try iy a 
For Its System of Phonic Nota- zeal at once rare and determined in the teaching of nguages by the phonetic method. the theory that practice makes perfect. y dep 
on, On the two facing pages appear four parallel texts o e subject-matter: a phonic 
the Universal Alphabet of “Le Maitre Pho- | foreign text, an ordinaty fore text, a word-for-word rendering of the text, and | For AlI Teachers of German casy 
nétique,” a journal circulated in 35 different a free rendering of the text. he sounds of any language are taught by means of (whether teaching “ Tell” or not) who know : 
countries. This alphabet has already been the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. Students of phonetic systems that German can be acquired only by cover- MmUslVe 
applied to about 200 languages and dialects, are to be congratulated that the editor has not followed the usual custom of inventing ing an enormous amount of ground; and . 
and bids fair to come into world-wide popular a new system which they have to practice on before really starting in. who know, therefore, that their duty is to Mi p00 
use. After one language has been learned by October, 1900 James Geppgs, Professor of Romance Languages furnish their pupils with the mop Fe ao ich 
it, other languages are much easier to learn. in the University of Boston = Fes afenll saat oe vem 7 = p 
For Its Four Parallel Texts o iT 
lags . as a regular text-book, this volume may be Mim s01¢ 
always in sight, three of them corresponding, as 
line for ine. and = ed word: + see UNIVERSAL ALPHABET i eg Bhs aiond text. = tifie 
curing perfect ease of reference. ex! or ents whose i 
is, oA ag distinct from the others: thus In this table, the letters representing the voiceless sounds, that is, the sounds produced without vibration ciation is Bad: ll ove 
enabling the student to pin his attention ex- of the votal cords, are enclosed in curves ( ). h sats, f English-speaking 
clustvely and continnousty on any one of pro Mb Pay yey yl & 
them he may choose. ORGANS Lips Gums Palate id 
For Its Phonic German Text ep a For All Teachers who are Un- The 
giving the exact pronunciation and stress of Nose certain as to Pronunciation han 
each word as spoken in the particular context or renuering, or who have a local or — 
in which i occurs. Pronunciations as com- mires fect pronunciation, and who want standa p of 
monly given in text-books, grammars and ides, such as the phonic text and the word- 
dictionaries, are not only few in number and or-word rendering for their own use 
inexact, but arbitrary: fitted to no particular So close as to produce friction home or in the class. 
context. 
For Its Ordinary German Text For All Students who Read 
corrempenting fine for ioe and word for tuahones Ppa aS ee 
word wit e onic German text, an and should students not rea 
printed in large, her roman type. esa less: in class and out? 
For Its Verbal English Text, For All Teachers of German 
a word-for-word rendering, corresponding ophom Phonology 
line for line with the ordinary German and who now confine their teaching to mere ele. Miithe 
phonic German texts: enabling the student Half open mentary theory, for lack of accurate a 
or instructor to find at a glance the literal practical texts on which to set students to Bagkes, 
meaning of each word in the particular con- work finding things out for themselves. 
text in which it occurs. - on tea i ae mane al l 
ree preceding sound is relatively lon; { 1 denote that the pitch of the enclosed sounds is high. or en 
a = — er ° f th pee sounds aca iaiabe Beane ccladialy tout. L Hessen ant th pak ut the enclosed sounds is low. Phonetics and Philology: \ uti 
ing the genera ea and spirit of the ~ denotes that the sound under it is nasal, or produced Z denotes that the pitch of the preceding sounds rises, h interested in the structure of the 

— and often a literal rendering of the with the passage from throat to nose open. \ denotes that the pitch of the preceding sounds falls. = a epee hil 
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